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WIEL AND; ||must be convinced that it has not been |’ they would still have maintained their place 


| given to another ; he must be supplied with | in my heart, had not my portion been set 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. |\space whereon to build a doubt as to the | in misery. My errors have taught me thus 


as Gian Vole. true state of my affections; he must be | much wisdom; that those sentiments which 
, prompted to avow himself. The line of! we ought not to disclose, it is criminal to 
‘delicate propriety; how hard it is, not to), harbour. 

( Continued from page 75.) fall short, and not to overleap it! |! 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


|| It was proposed to begin the rehearsal at 


This afternoon we shall meet at the tem- | four o’clock ; I counted the minutes as they 


iple. We shall not separate till late. It | passed ; their flight was at once too rapid 
My brother had received a new book) will be his province to accompany me |'and too slow; my sensations were of ax 


from Germany. It was a tragedy, and the | home. ‘The airy expanse is without a) excruciating kind; I could taste no food, 
first attempt of a Saxon poet, of whom my | speck. This breeze is usually stedfast, | nor apply to any task, nor enjoy a mo- 
brother had been taught to entertain the |! and its promise of a bland and cloudiess || ment’s repose : when the hour arrived, I 
highest expectations. The exploits of Zis- | evening, may be trusted. The moon will) hastened to my brother's. 
ca, the Bohemian hero, were woven into a rise at eleven, and at that hour, we shall i Pleyel was not there. He had not yet 
dramatic series and connexion. Accord-'| wind along this bank. Possibly that hour!) come. On ordinary occasions, he was 
ing to German custom, it was minute and | may decide my fate. If suitable encourage- | eminent for punctuality. He had testified 
diffuse, and dictated by an adventurous and | ment be given, Pleyel will reveal his soul | great eagerness to share in the pleasures of 
lawless fancy. It was achain of audacious | to me; and I, ere I reach this threshold, | this rehearsal. He was to divide the task 
acts, and unheard-of disasters. ‘The moat- | will be made the happiest of beings. And | with my brother, and, in tasks like these, 
ed fortress, and the thicket; the ambush ! is this good to be mine? Add wings to he always engaged with peculiar zeal.— 
and the battle; and the conflict of head- | thy speed, sweet evening ; and thou, moon, || His elocution was less sweet than sonorous ; 
long passions, were portrayed in wild | I charge thee, shroud thy beams at the mo- || and, therefore, better adapted than the mel- 
numbers, and with terrificenergy. Anaf-| ment when my Pleyel whispers love. I) Jiquences of his friend, to the outrageous 
ternoon was set apart to rehearse this per- | would not for the world, that the burning || yehemence of this drama. 
formance. The language was familiar to 1 blushes, and the mounting raptures of that)| What could detain him? Perhaps he 
all of us but Carwin, whose company, there- || moment, should be visible. ‘lingered through forgetfulness. Yet this 
fore, was tacitly dispensed with. But what encouragement is wanting? I i was incredible. Never had his memory 
The morning previous to this intended | must be regardful of insurmountable limits. | been known to fail upon even more trivial 
rehearsal, I spent at home. My mind was ! Yet when minds are imbued with a genuine | occasions. Not less impossible was it, that 
oscupied with reflections relative to my | sympathy, are not words and looks super- || the scheme had lost its attractions, and that 
own situation. The sentiment which lived || flaous? Are not motion and touch suffi- ' he staid, because his coming would afford 
with chief energy in my heart, was conect- || cient to impart feelings such as mine ? Has ‘him no gratification. But why should we 
ed with the image of Pleyel. In the midst || he not eyed me at moments, when the pres- | expect him to adhere to the minute ? 
of my anguish, I had not been destitue of || sure of his hand has thrown meintotumults,| A half hour elapsed, but Pleyel was still 
consolation. His late deportment had || and was it possible that he mistook the im- || at a distance. Perhaps he had misunder- 
given spring to my hopes. Was not the || petuosities of love, for the eloquence of in- || stood the hour which had been proposed. 
hour at hand, which should render me the |} dignation ? Perhaps he had conceived that to-morrow, 
happiest of human creatures? He sus-|} But the hastening evening will decide. || and uot to-day, had been selected for this 
pected that I looked with favourable eyes |) Would it were come! And yet I shudder | purpose: but no. A review of preceding 
upon Carwin. Hence arose disquietudes, |! at its near approach. An interview that | circumstances demonstrated that such mis- 
which he struggled in vain to conceal. He |! must thus terminate, is surely to be wished | apprehension was impossible ; for he had 
loved me, but was hopeless that his love |/.for by me; and yet it is not without its ter- himself proposed this day, and this hour,, 
would be compensated. Is it not time,|) rors. Would to heaven it were come and This day, his attention would not areal 
said I, to rectify this error? But by what!) gone! be occupied ; but to-morrow, an indispen- 
radians is this be effected? It wd only : I feel no reluctance, my friends, to be sable engagement was foreseen, by which 
be done by a change of deportment in me; || thus explicit. ‘Time was, when these emo- | all his time would be engrossed : his deten- 
but how must I demean myself for this || tions would be hidden with immeasurable | tion, therefore, must be owing to some un- 
purpose ? : solicitude, from every human eye. Alas! || foreseen and extraordinary event. Our 
I must not speak. Neither eyes, nor|| these airy and fleeting impulses of shame | conjectures were vague, tumultuous, and 
lips, must impart the information. He}|| are gone. My scruples were preposterous | sometimes fearful. His sickness and his 
must not be assured that my heart is his, || and criminal. They are bred in all hearts, death might possibly have detained him. 
previous to the tender of his own; but he || by a perverse and vicious education, and|| ‘Tortured with suspense, we sat gazing 
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at each other, and at the path which led 
from the road. Every horseman that passed 
was, for a moment, imagined to be him.— 
Hour succeeded hour, and the sun, gradu- 
ally declining, at length disappeared.— 
Every signal of his coming proved falla- 
cious, and our hopes were at length dis- 
missed. His absence affected my friends 
in no insupportable degree. They should 
be obliged, they said, to defer this under- 
taking till the morrow ; and, perhaps, their 
impatient curiosity would compel them to 
dispense entirely with his presence. No 
doubt, some harmless occurrence had di- 
verted him from his purpose; and they 
trusted that they should receive a satisfac- 
tory account of him in the morning. 

It may be supposed that this disappoint- 





‘urges us to the commission of injustice.— | The consolation which this idea imparted 
| what right had I to expect his attendance ? || was ravished from me by a new thouglit. 
| Had I not demeaned myself like one indif- |) This disaster might have happened, and 
ferent to his happiness, and as having be- 1 his family not be apprized of it. The first 
stowed my regards upon another? His ab- | intelligence of his fate may be communi. 
sence might be prompted by the love which cated by the livid corpse which the tide 
I considered his absence as a proof that he |may cast, many days hence, upon the 
wanted. He came not because the sight shore. . 
of me, the spectacle of my coldness or aver- | Thus was I distressed by opposite con- 
sion, contributed to his despair. Why | jectures: thus was I tormented by phan- 
should I prolong, by hypocrisy or silence, | toms of my own creation. It was not al- 
his misery as well as my own? Why not ways thus. I can ascertain the date when 
deal with him explicitly, and assure him of |my mind became the victim of this imbe- 
the truth? cility; perhaps it was coeval with the in- 
You will hardly believe that, in obedi-| road of a fatal passion ; a passion that will 
ence to this suggestion, I rose for the pur- '| never rank me in the number of its eulo- 
pose of ordering a light, that I might in-|| gists; it was alone sufficient to the exter- 
stantly make this confession in a letter. A mination of my peace: it was itself a plen- 
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tment affected me in a very different man- 


ner. I turned aside my head to conceal, 


my tears. I fled into solitude, to give vent 

to my reproaches, without interruption or 
‘restraint. My heart was ready to burst 

with indignation and grief. Pleyel was 

not thé only object of my keen, but unjust 

upbraiding. Deeply did I execrate my 

own Thus fallen into ruins was the 
gay fabric which I had reared! Thus had 
my golden vision melted into air! 

How fondly did I dream that Pleyel was 
a lover! If he were, would he have suffer- 
ed any obstacle to hinder his coming ?— 
Blind and infatuated man! I exclaimed. 
Thou sportest with happiness. The good 
that is offered thee, thou hast the insolence 
and folly to refuse. Well, I will hence- 
forth intrust my felicity to no one’s keep- 
ing but my own. 

The first agonies of this disappointment 
would not allow me to be reasonable or 
just. “Every ground’on which I had built 
the persuasion that Pleyel was not unim- 
pressed in my favour, appeared to vanish. 
It seemed as if I had been misled into this 
opinion, by the most palpable illusions. 

I made some trifling excuse, and return- 
ed, much earlier than I expected, to my own 
house. I returned early to my chamber, 
without designing to sleep. I placed my- 
self at a window, and gave the reins to re- 
flection. 

The ‘hateful and degrading impulses 
. which had lately controlled me, were, in 

some degree, removed. New dejection 
succeeded, but was now produced by con- 
templating my late behaviour. Surely 
that passion is worthy to be abhorred : 
which obscures our understanding, and 


! 
} 


second thought showed me the rashness of | teous source of calamity, and needed not 
this scheme, and 1 wondered by what in- || the concurrence of other evils to take away 
firmity of mind I could be betrayed into a | the attractions of existence, and dig for me 
momentary approbation of it. 1 saw with ||an untimely grave. 

the utmost clearness that a confession like|| The state of my mind naturally intro- 
that would be the most remediless and un- || duced a train of reflections upon the dan- 
pardonable outrage upon the dignity of my \ gers and cares which inevitably beset a hu- 
sex, and utterly unworthy of that passion || man being. By no violent transition was 
which controlled me. I led to ponder on the turbulent life and 


I resumed my seat and my musing. To/|| mysterious end of my father. I cherished, 
account for the absence of Pleyel became || with the utmost veneration, the memory of 








once more the scope of my conjectures.— 


this man, and every relique connected with 





How many incidents might occur to raise 
an insuperable impediment in his way? 





his fate was preserved with the most scru- 
'pulous care. Among these was to be num- 


When I was a child, a scheme of pleasure, | bered a manuscript, containing memoirs of 
in which he and his sister were parties, had | his own life. The narrative was by no 


been, in like manner, frustrated by his ab- || means recommended by its eloquence ;_ but 
sence; but his absence, in that instance, | 


had been occasioned by his falling from a, 
boat into the river, in consequence of which | 
he had run the most imminent hazard of 
being drowned. Here was a second dis- 
appointment endured by the same persons, | 
and produced by his failure. Might it not | 
originate in the same cause? Had he not 

designed to cross the river that morning to 
make some necessary purchases in Jersey? 





neither did all its value flow from my rela- 
tionship to the author. Its style had an 
unaffected and picturesque simplicity.— 
The great variety and circumstantial dis- 
play of the incidents, together with their 
intrinsic importance, as descriptive of hu- 
man manners and passions, made it the 
most useful book in my collection. It was 
late; but being sensible of no inclination 





He had preconcerted to return to his owr| 
house to dinner; but, perhaps, some dis-| 
aster had befallen him. Experience had, 
taught me the insecurity of a canoe, and. 
that was the only kind of boat which Pleyel | 
used: I was, likewise, actuated by an he-| 
reditary dread of water. These circum- 
stances combined to bestow considerable 
plausibility on this conjecture ; but the con- | 
sternation with which I began to be seized | 


| kitchen. 


to sleep, I resolved to betake myself to the 
perusal of it. 


To do this it was requisite to procure 2 


light. The girl had long since retired to 


her chamber: it was, therefore, proper to 
wait upon myself. A lamp, and the means 
of lighting it, were only to be found in the 
Thither I resolved forthwith to 
repair; but the light was of use merely to 
enuble me to read the’ book. 1 knew the 





was allayed by reflecting, that if this disas-| 


shelf and the spot where it stood. Whe- 


ther 1 took down the book, or prepared the 





ter had happened, my brother would have | 











received the speediest information of it.— 


lamp in the first place, appeared to be a 


,matter of no moment, The lattes was pre- 
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ferred, and, leaving my seat, I approached | 
the closet in which, as I innate’ poreer | was nev erthe ‘less human. 


ly, my books and papers were deposited. 
Suddenly the remembrance of what had | 


lately passed in this closet occurred. Whe- | 
or had | 


ther midnight was approaching, 
passed, I knew not. 
and defenceless. 
direction, in which, aided by the deathlike | 
repose of nature, it brought to me the mur- 
mur of the water-fall. 
with that solemn and enchanting sound, 


I was, as then, alone, | 


which a breeze produces among the leaves | 
The words of that mysterious | 
dialogue, their fearful import, and the wild | 


of pines. 


excess to which I was transported by my 


terrors, filled my imagination anew. My. 
steps faultered, aud I stood a moment to | 


recover myself. 

I prevailed on myself, at length, to move 
towards the closet. I touched the lock, 
but my fingers were powerless; I was 


visited afresh by unconquerable appre- | granted ; 
A sort of belief darted into my | 


hensions. 
mind, that some being was concealed with- 
in, whose purposes were evil. I began to 


contend with those fears, when it occurred || 


to me that I might, without impropriety, 
go for a lamp previously to opening the 
closet. I receded a few steps; but before 
I reached my chamber door, my thoughts 
took a new direction. Motion seemed to 
produce a mechanical influence upon me. 
1 was ashamed of my weakness. Besides, | 
what aid could be afforded me by a lamp? | 

My fears had pictured to themselves no 
precise object. It would be difficult to de- 
pict, in words, the ingredients and hues of 
that phantom which haunted me. A hand 
invisible and of preternatural strength, lift- 
ed by human passions, and selecting my 
life for its aim, were parts of this terrific 
image. All places were alike accessible 
to this foe, or if his empire were restricted 


by local bounds, those bounds were utterly |) 


inscrutable by me. But had I not been 
told by some one in league with this enemy, 
that every place but the recess in the bank 
was exempt from danger ? 

I returned to the closet, and once more 
put my hand upon the lock. -O! may my 
ears lose their sensibility, ere they be again 
assailed by a shriek so terrible! Not merely | 
my understanding was subdued by the 
sound, it acted on my nerves like an edge 
of steel. It appeared to cut asunder the) 
fibres of my brain, and rack every joint 


The wind was in that | 


This was mingled 


a Y ———— 








The cry, loud and piercing as it was, || dotes were introduced to enliven conversa- 
No articulation || tion, and to pass away the hours alloited 
| was ever more distinct. The breath which | for toil none, however, interested me more 
}accompanied it did not fan my hair, yet, | than that related by our host. He had beer 
did every circumstance combine to per- || in the revolutionary war, and retained many 
suade me that the lips which uttered it} incidents relative to that period, which he 
‘touched my very shoulder. ‘took peculiar pleasure in communicating : 
* Hold! hold!” were the words of this | ih I was once on a march with the American 
tremendous prohibition, in whose tone the |! army,” said he, “ through the western part 
whole soul seemed to be wrapped up, and | of this state; we were ordered to halt at 
‘every energy converted into eagerness and | the foot of a mountain, bordering upen a 
terror. /small, clear lake, and from where we then 
| were, about five miles distant. As it hap- 
pened, it was my tnrn to stand picket guard. 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. || undertook the duty with some trepida- 
— | | tion, as it was considered very dangerous, 
THE HUSKING PARTY. lon account of the numerous scouting par- 
Our readers, especially those who have ‘ties of the Indians; but I contrived to con- 
lived in the country, are doubtless well ac-|| ceat my fears, and took my post with 
| quainted with the nature of those assem-!) | promptitude, and apparent cheerfulness. 
| blages usually denominated husking-bees ; | I had been at my stand, perhaps, an hour, 
| we will, at least, for this once, take it for | | when I thought I perceived a light glim- 
and therefore forego the usual) mering through the trees on the opposite 
practice, of entering into a detail of our) side of the lake. The place I occupied 
subject, to make room for the history.—| was elevated, and the prospect unobstruct- 





[ To be continued.} 
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Rural entertainments are so simple and/ ed, I therefore could, with distinctness, 


pleasing, that they never fail of delighting | mark its movements. The first thought 
even those most shackled with the etiquette | that entered my miud, was the approach of 
of fashionable life. There is a substantial’) an enemy; I, however, determined to 


usefulness interwoven with them which et maintain my position until the cause was 
ways makes them subservient to the com-|| ascertained with some degree of accuracy. 





fort, as well as the happiness of those en- 
gaged, and which must render their adop- 
tion of considerable political importance, | 
as well as of great moral benefit. 

The season of harvest is anticipated with 
as much anxiety on account of the wanes! 
rous festivities established by the custom of 
our forefathers, as it is for the plenty which 
crowns the husbandman’s labour, and ren- 
ders him the most cheerful, as well as the 
most independent of men. They are, in 
fact, the very soul of that enjoyment, so 
elegantly celebrated by the poets of every 
age, and so beautifully illustrated by the 
“ peace and plenty” legible in every coun- 
tenance of a pastoral community. 

I recollect being present at one of these 
celebrations, in my younger days, on a fine 
'moonlight evening in October; it was held 
‘in an orchard of considerable extent and 
lof great beauty, and consequently derived 
While 

the men were engaged in husking their 
(corn, the ladies employed themselves within 
‘in preparing refreshments, and in making 
arrangements for a country ball. During 

















'much interest from its situation. 





with agony. 


\the absence of the ladies, numerous ancc-| 
i’ 





iI continued to watch it, and from the in- 
_terruption of its rays, was satisfied that 


lthere was some person engaged near it, 
but all was silent as death. By this time, 
the hour arrived for my relief, and I heard 
my companions approaching for that pur- 
pose. I had not time to communicate the 
circumstance to the soldier who relieved 
me, but presumed that he would discover 
it, and was fearful lest it should alarm him ; 
nothing material occurred, however, and I 
waited with great anxiety for his return.— 
But it will be necessary here to give you 
some insight into my comrade’s character. 
He was reputed to be one of the most cou- 
rageous men in the regiment, and was of a 
sedate and thoughtful temper, not easily 
frightened, but extremely vigilant on duty ; 
modest and retired in his disposition, but 
resolute and determined in his behaviour. 
At the time of which I am speaking, he 
was almost a stranger to me, and I felf 
much satisfaction, on my return into camp, 
at receiving the intelligence which I have 
just related. Owing to some neglect of the 
officer of the guard, the time for his release 











had elapsed nearly an hour, before they 
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proceeded to relieve him; he at length, 
however, came in and I could not help ob- 
serving something more than usual in his 
deportment. It was not noticed by the 
rest of the company, and I should not have 
remarke< it, perhaps, had it not been for 
my anxiety. He rose up after making se- 
veral efforts to sleep, and walked forth for 
about ten minutes, when he returned. An 
opportunity now offered for my making an 
observation to him, which he would un- 
doubtedly pursue if he had made the dis- 
covery I supposed he had. After a short 
pause, he cautiously inquired whether ‘ I 
had remarked any thing unusual during 
my watch ?? Ireplied ‘that I had not seen 
any thing very unusual.’ After a little 
hesitation, he ventured to put the question 
rather more direct, and said, ‘ Did you 
not observe a light in the woods, at the 
southern extremity of the lake, near the 








thing having the appearance of a light, but 
it was nothing more than the 

moon shining through a break in the trees, 
which gave it the appearance he mention- 
ed. I did this; however, more with the 
intention of drawing from him his opinion, 
than in expressing my own. He answered 
that ‘ he could not be deceived,’ and left 
me. From some cause, with which we 
never were acquainted, our army was or- 
dered to halt for two or three days at that 
place. I felt somewhat rejoiced at receiv- 
ing the order, as it would probably afford 
me an opportunity of satisfying myself as 
‘to the cause of what we had seen. The 
next day I consulted my comrade, and he 
concurred with me in the opinion, that it 
could not be an enemy, as the caution re- 
quisite for surprising our camp, would have 
forbid the use of lights, especially when so 
near, us, and the place was, in every re- 
spect, a wilderness, so that it could not 
proceed from a farm-house. We deter- 
mined to embrace the first opportunity of 
mounting guard again, so that if it re-ap- 
peared, and under similar circumstances, 
we could make Jand-marks which would 
direct us to the spot in the day time. An 
opportunity soon presented itself; one of 
the men appointed to stand guard the next 
night, was taken suddenly ill, and I yolun- 
teered to serve in his stead. I had the good 
fortune to go out with the first. division, 
and ‘had been at my post but a few mo- 


calm, and its rays glanced across the lake, 
almost to the place where Istood. It was 
distant full three quarters of a mile, yet I 
was confident I heard a voice, but so in- 
distinctly that I was uncertain whether it 
was speaking or singing—but it appeared 
to be that of a female, I made the neces- 
sary observations, and upon my return, re- 
ported all to my comrade. We mutually 
agreed to obtain permission, if possible, to 
cross the lake on a fishing expedition, and 
at the same time to satisfy our curiosity.— 
We found no difficulty in getting leave of 
absence for half a day, and accordingly set 
out, determined to explore every nook and 
recess, until we were satisfied. As we ap- 
proached the spot, we were astonished at 
hearing the following stanzas sung in an 
extremely soft and musical voice, accom- 
panied by an instrument :— 





outlet ?? I told him that I had seen some- | 


When Memory turns her pensive eye, 
To catch a gleam of joys departed, 

The gushing tear, the breathing sigh, 
Proclaim the mourner broken hearted. 


And as it flows, like convex lens, 
The tear-drop magnifies each pleasure, 
Till every bauble that she kens, 
Increases to a real treasure. 


We were petrified with astonishment, at 
hearing these plaintive strains in such a 
place, for nothing was farther from our 
thoughts, than the idea of finding civilized 
beings. Guided by the sound, we pene- 
trated a cluster of trees, and entered a 
rudely built cabin, containing two apart- 
ments ; as we passed into the first, we were 
no less surprised at seeing a beautiful fe- 
male, seated by an old harp. She rose as 
we entered, and, from her looks, our ap- 
proach appeared to be very unexpected ; 
recovering a little from her apprehensions, 
she addressed us in French, and inquired 
whether we intended to injure her. My 
comrade, who understood the language, in- 
formed her, that we harboured no hostile 
intentions, and that we were fiom the en- 
campment on the opposite side of the lake. 
She appeared to be totally ignorant of this 
last circumstance ; and, upon being inform- 
| ed of it, flew like lightning through a back 

door into a small spot of cultivated ground, 
where an old man was engaged in nursing a 
few vegetables, the only a ppearance of living 
we could observe. Still there was an air 
of contentment and cheerfulness about the 
young lady, and of comfort throughout the 








ments, before the light shone forth again 





? 


with great lustre, The evening was very | 


whole arrangement, that led us to believe 
that they wanted for nothing but society. 








a ee eee 


| The old gentleman was introduced by the 
girl as her father, who, after making a num- 
ber of inquiries about our army, &c. in- 
vited us to partake of some venison and 
Indian bread. We acquiesced, and he then 
told us, that he lived principally by fishing 
and hunting, assisted by a little trade with 
the Indians, who furnished him with am- 
munition ; that we were the first white men 
he had seen in four years. We felt nota 
little curiosity to hear from him the cause 
of his seclusion; but, as our stay was limit- 
ed, and we had barely time left to reach 
the camp, we were obliged to take our de- 
parture. We wece ordered to continue our 
‘march the next day, and of course not 
‘enabled to pay another visit, and for fear 
_of exposing them to the insults of the sol- 
| diers, we never imparted our discovery to 
another person. 

( To be continued.) 
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A PARISIAN STORY. 
(Concluded from page 77.) 


And must I repeat to you ten times, 
that I buy nothing?” replied the angry 
Baron, taking, however, the pearls in his 
hands to examine them through curiousity. 
‘How much did you say they were 
worth ?” * Sir,” replied the Jew, with a 
hypocritical air, “ I tell it to you in confi- 
dence, the case is peculiar. I am charged 
with the commission, because they are sold 
through necessity to pay a debt of honour. 
The money must be had this very day, 
and I give you the preference. M. le 
Baron can have them for half the value.” 
“What may be the half of the value in 
Judaic language ?”’ 

“ The half of $3600 makes $1800 ex- 
actly.” 

“ And the half of Jeremiah, surnamed 

Littlegain, makes a rogue exactly.” 
} “Sir, it is no proof of my being a rogue, 
to be obliged to offer such a bargain to an- 
other, in place of keeping it for myself. 
The trade of a rogue is more lucrative than 
mine, every one knows. But I understand 
a joke when it comes as gracefully as the 
Baron’s, and we shall have no trouble in 
arranging every thing amicably. More- 
over, if to be honest and sell cheap, are one 
and the same, I defy any Christian to sur- 
pass me now.” 

“ A truce to your talk,” interrupted the 
Baron. The most honest Jew may be 
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glad of the haif of his price. You ask | wives. I never thought of any thing but | Majesty's conversation. One day, ina pri- 
$1800, I offer $900; yes or no? If you |the niece and her wedding, regardless of | vate conversation with this gentleman, she 
refuse, I will take nothing.” || mine, and consequently of you, my dear, | was telling him the whole history of her 

Jeremiah whined some lamentations. | and of your neck, which also woul@ dig- | law-suit in England, which she called a 
He swore by all the prophets, he could not | nify pearls. What is to be done? the fault persecution of the most cruel kind, in a 
take less than $1000; and, the next minute, || is past, and your tenderness will readily) very eloquent and pathetic manner, aud 
he was contented with $900, for fear of || forgive, since I swear to lay at your feet “every now and then dissolved in tears dur- 
being turned away with a total refusal. ') the first pearls of the same value I find for | ing the narration. The gentleman feeling 
After touching the cash, he ran to announce || the same price. Am I not sufficiently himself very much afiected with her story, 
the result of his negotiation to the Baroness, | punishéd, when I see you take no part iv Said every thing he could to console her, 
who paid him gaily the bottle of wine she 1 my pleasure, although your generosity for- | and promised, in due time, to communi- 
had promised him. || bid you to utter reproaches ; and, as for || Cate the hardship of her case to the Empe- 

* Congratulate me,” said the delighted || you, M. Lebel, you listen to my recital | Or; when looking at her watch, she in an 
lady, when the generous banker returned, | with as much chagrin, as if you had lost | instant started from her chair, and running 
the pearls are mine! My avaricious hus- | the $1800, which I gain.” | towards a window at the lower end of the 


' i . 
band was tempted by the moderate price ! | The Baron retired with the most im-|/ "00m, darkened by a long curtain, she be- 


To-morrow will be the anniversary of my | posing gravity. ‘The Baroness did not ip i gan in the most altered tone of voice, look, 
wedding-day, and— | the least doubt, but that her husband had | and spirits, to cry out, “ old clothes, old 

The Baron entered as she spoke. He! penetrated her iutriguiag scheme, in spite, Clothes, matches, mulk,” &c. Tie gen- 
bowed formally to l’ami de la Maison, and of the discretion of the Jew. Whata hu- || tleman, thunderstruck with such a meta- 
turning to his wife, thus addressed ber : miliation, for a woman to be the dupe of a! morphosis of character, thought she was 
“My love! admire and wonder, as you | man; and, what is more, of a husband,, mad, and, on that account, was running 
will; I have to-day made a bargain, which |! who jewed her to her face? What more | towards the door, when, stopping him, she 
I defy the most artful female to surpass. || natural than to curse, in the excess of her | €xplained with great sang froid, the occa- 
Guess! I give you four chances. Would|| despair, the Jew and the pearls, the hus- Sion of her conduct. “ I have got a par- 
you believe it. I have been buying pearls! || band, and, above all, the niece, to whom, | Tt,” says she, “ behind that curtain, which 
I run the risk, because I thought of you ; || besides, she was not altogether over partial. | 1 am in the habit at a certain hour of teach- 
and, while the hope of procuring my sweet || And then the poor banker! Where is the ing the cries of London; it is now the time 
friend an agreeable surprise, animated me; || lover, who would not rather give $3000, | of giving him his lesson, and if I should 
the idea that my purchase would be judged ||on the turn of a single die, than thus | omit it, (such is the nature of these birds, ) 
by a woman of sense, counselled me to be ' stupidly to lose $1800, to a man who, || I could never gain his attention during the 
prudent. After all, I was not extravagant. taking advantage of the pompous title of whole day.” Saying this, she drew back 
Only think! For $900 I have a trinket, '| husband, holds in durance the object of his | the curtain, and discovered the khan be- 
which the court jeweller apprises at $2700. attachment? ‘Fo fill the cup of misfor- | ginning to con over his lesson; whieh be- 
What a fortunate wind-fall! ‘To-morrow || tunes to the brim, the Baron smiled but for | i#g ended, the Duchess resumed the nar- 
will be our anniversary, and your niece is || the moment; and, Jooking upon the inti-|| tation of her persecution in the mete 
to be married soon. The amiable girl will | macy of our two friends with a rather se- || Of voice and distressful manner in which 
come, among others, to felicitate you, and | rious aspect, he immediately broke off all | she began it at first. 


then what a pleasure it will be for you to|| connexion between them in 2 peremptory | ===> 























give her this handsome collar! The charge |; 


devolves upon you, and she will be trans- 
ported with joy. For this long while, I have 
been at a loss what to choose for a suitable 
wedding present, worthy the niece of my 
wife. It is really a providential thing. I 
can now offer her the value of $2700, with- 
out its costing me but $900. And yet the 
more I think on it, the less I see clearly ; 
there must be something strange at bottom. 
Yet why rack my brain for nothing. Jere- 
miah brought them, and I legally bought 
them.” 

‘‘ But am I not perhaps, as doubtless you 


manner, little worthy this enlightened age. | 


justice to say, that she soon pardoned this | 
stroke of marital authority; or, to tell the’ 
truth more exactly, she did all in her power 
to deserve forgiveness, not without often | 
thinking of the resemblance between pearls | 
and tears. 


Upon the death of the Duke of Ven- 


'However, we must do the Baroness the ||dome, under the reign of Louis XIV. 


Marshal Villars was made governor of 
Provence in his room; and when the Mar- 
shal went to take possession of his new 
government, the deputies of the province 
made him the usual present of a purse full 
of Louis d’Ors ; byt the person who had 


A****, |ithe honour to present it, said to him, 














DUCHESS OF KINGSTON, 


When the Duchess of Kingston was at 
Vienna, she wanted very much to get the 





think, too good? I give pearls to the) 
niece, for which the aunt would have be- | 
stowe.l upon me fifty kisses. Husbands, 
are subject to terrible fits of absence of 


mind, in which they even forget their very || 


confidence and protection of the Emperor, 
and for this purpose cultivated the ac- 
quaintance and friendship: of an English 
gentleman, of very respectable character, 





|* Here, my Lord, is such another purse as 


that we gave to the Duke de Vendome, 
when, like you, he came to be our gover- 
nor; but the prince, after accepting it as a 
testimony of our regard to him, very gene- 
rously returned it to us.” “ Ah!” said 
Villars, squeezing the purse into his pocket, 
“ Monsieur Vendome was a most surpris- 
ing man; he has not left his fellow behind 











who was much honoured’with his Imperial 





him.” 
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ANECDOTES. 

A gentleman of this city, lately entering 
the house of aa old lady who was enjoying 
the comforts of an iron forestick and brick 
backlog, and after hearing her expatiate 
largely upon the economy of her arrange- 
ment, abruptly ordered the servant to 
bring some nail rods to kindle the fire with. 


‘As Louis XIV. was on one severe frosty 
day, going from Versailles to Paris, he saw 
_ a young man very lightly clothed, tripping 
along in as much seeming comfort as if it 
had been in the midst of summer. He 
called him. * How is it,” said the king, 
“ that dressed as you are, you seem to feel 
no inconvenience from the cold, while I, 
notwithstanding the warm clothes I have 
on, am nearly perishing?” “ Sire,” re- 
plied the other, “if your Majesty will fol- 
low my example, I engage that you will 
be the warmest king in Europe.” “ How 
is that ?” said the king. “ Your Majesty 





















































robe on your back.” 
— 


A gentleman having called a ticket-por- 
ter to carry a message, asked his name : 
he said it was Russell. “ And pray,” said 
the gentleman jocularly, “is your coat of 
arms the same as the Duke of Bedford’s ?” 
“ As to our arms, your honour,” says the 
believe they are much alike, 


4 on Dut a d—d difference between our 
14 i} pois t 2? 


—_— 

Lord Kellie was, like his prototype Fal- 
staff, “ not only witty himself, but the cause 
of wit in other men.” Mr. B——, the 
advocate, a man of considerable humour, 
accompanied by great formality of man- 
ners, happened to be one of a convivial 


party, when his lordship was at the head 
of the table. 


After dinuer he was asked to sing, but 
absolutely refused to comply with the press- 
ing solicitation of the company. At length 
lord Kellie told him that he should not es- 
cape; he must either sing a song, tell a 
story, or drink a pint bumper. Mr. B—— 
being an abstemious man, chose rather to 
tell a story than incur the forfeit. “One 





'as I now address your lordship: Had it 
}not been for your long tongue and your 


need only, like me, carry all your ward-' 





lay hold of something useful. Having se- 
cured the pulpit-cloth, he was retreating, | 
when, lo! he found the door shut. After | 
some.consideration, he adopted the only | 
means left, namely, to let himself down by | 
the bell-rope. The bell of course rang ;_ 
the people were alarmed, and the thief was 
taken just as he reached the ground. When 
they were dragging him away, he looked 
up, and emphatically addressed the bell, 


empty head, I had made my escape.” 
When Mr. Fox was canvassing for West- 
minster, he called on a butcher in St. James’ | 
market, to solicit his vote. The knight| 
of the cleaver, without ceremony, thus an- 
swered his application—* Sir, 1 admire 
your head, but damn your heart!” To 
which Mr. Fox replied, “ Sir, I admire 
your candour, but damn your manners.” 

















the age of eleven or twelve, rose to the rank 
of a Major. One morning his mother | 
hearing a noise in the nursery, rang the bell | 
to know the cause of it. “ It is only,” 
said the servant, “ the Major greeting for 


his porridge.” 


Upon an English surgeon, some years 
since visiting an hospital at Paris, he saw in 
one of the wards three Frenchmen who 
had received some very severe contusions, 
by the fall of a scaffold a few days before, 
\lying in bed: upon approaching them he 
found one dead, another dying, and the 
one in the middle sitting upright in the 
bed, fiddling to several invalids, who were 
dancing at the foot of it as well as they 
were able. 


An English stock-jobber, well known 
upon exchange as a man of unexampled 
parsimony, although possessed of an im- 
mense fortune, one day met a very poor 
man, one of his relations. “ Come hither, 
George,” said the miser, “ do you know I 

have just now made my will, and remem- 
I bered you handsomely, my boy.” “ God 
bless your honour,” said the grateful man, 
“¢ you will be rewarded for so charitable an 








day,” s:id he, inhis pompous manner, “a 
thief, in she course of his rounds, saw the 
oor of a church invitingly open. He 
____ walked in, thinking that even there he might 
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a more distressed family.” “ Are you in- 
deed so very poor, George ?” “ Sir, my 
family’s starving,” said the man almost 
crying. “ Harkye, then, George, if you 
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A certain baronet had a son, who, at} 


action, for you could not have thought of 
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\allow me a good discount, I will pay your 
|legacy immediately.” We need not add, 
that the terms were accepted of, while they 
| parted equally pleased with the bargain 
| they had concluded. 





A Scotch parson, in the time of the 
Rump, said in his prayer, “ Lord bless 
the grand council, the Parliament, and 
grant they maya’ hang together.” A coun- 
try fellow standing by, said, “ Yes, yes, 
with all my heart, and the sooner the bet- 
ter; and I am sure it is the prayer of all 
good people.” “ But, friends,” says the 


| parson, “ I don’t mean as that fellow 
|| means, but pray they may a’ hang together 


in accord and concord.” “No matter 
what cord,” replied the other, “ if it be 
but a strong cord.” 





Stephen Kemble happening to pass 
through Newport market, the butchers set 
up their usual cry of “ What d’ye buy? 
What d’ye buy?” Stephen parried this 
for some time, by saying, he did not want 
any thing. At last a butcher starts from 
his stall, and eyeing Stephen’s figure from 
top to bottom, which certainly would not 
lead one to think he fed on air, exclaimed, 
“ Well, Sir, though you do not now want 
any thing, only say you buy your meat of 
me, and you will make my fortune.” 
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The Duchess of Kingston was always 
remarkable for having a very high sense of 
her own dignity. Being one day detained 
in her carriage by a cart of coals that was 
unloading in a very narrow street, she 
leans with both her arms upon the door, 
and asked the fellow, “ How. dare you, 
Sirrah, to stop a woman of quality in the 
streets?” ‘ Woman of quality!” replied 
the man. “ Yes, fellow, (rejoined her 
Grace) don’t you see my arms upon my 
carriage?” ‘ Yes, I do, indeed, (he an- 
swered) and a pair of d d coarse arms 
they are.” 





A beggar asking alms under the name 
of a poor scholar, a gentleman to whom he 
applied himself, asked him a question in 
Latin: the fellow, shaking his head, said, 
“ he did not understand him.” “ Why,” 
said the gentleman, “ did you not say you 
were a poor scholar?” ‘ Yes,” replied 
the other, “a poor one indeed, Sir; I don’t 
understand one word of Latin,” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


Lady, while faded nature bends, 
To wear the robe that winter lends, 
When every blooming charm is fled, 
The forests bare, the floweret dead, 
And scarce remains a lingering trace 
Of yellow Autumn’s matron grace, 
O, what can cheer the lonely hour 
But friendship’s sweet attractive power ? 


Then come, and with thy converse gay, 
Charm each intruding care away, 
Come, with thy fond, endearing smile, 
My widow’d loneliness beguile ; 

For though my garden’s pride is dead, 
And.e’en the violet’s modest head 

Is crush'd beneath the gathering snow, 
Like some fond heart, beneath its wo, 
Thy faithful friendship still shall be 
Dearer than Summer’s pride to me. 


Not always thus shall winter lower, 
For spring shall wake the dormant flower, 
Aad bid the faded plain resume 
Its lovely, renovated bloom. 

But O, when angry fate has spread 
Her threatening tempests o’er my head, 
And darkness shrouds with raven wing, 
The promised joys of balmy spring : 
What then can sooth the weary soul, 
Or make the wounded spirit whole ? 


Then come, for with thee I forget 
The hopeless, lingering, keen regret 
That barbs my heart, and lose awhite 
Each sad remembrance, in thy smile. 
Come, and though fortune still may lower, 
With thee, I'll learn to scorn her power, 
And like the tower that crowns the rock, 
Defy the angry tempest’s shock. 


’Tis true, no splendour decks my cot! 
Nor wealth, nor honour marks my Jot, 
Yet scornful pride, and cold disdain, 
The heart that will’s another's pain, 
Pale envy’s glance, the chill of fear, 
And withering slander come not here. 
But here the Muse will not disdain 
To aid my wild, untutor’d strain, 
While bending o'er her magic lyre, 
With seraph form, and eye of fire, 

She sports with fancy’s youthful throng, 


And pours a sweet, entrancing song. 


And now, with wisdom’s measured tread, 
She seeks the path where heaven has shed 
The sunbright beams of truth divine, 

And bows at blest religion’s shrine ; 

And now, with hope, her track pursues, 
And years of future promise views ; 

And now, with faith, her ardent eye 
Explores the vistas of the sky. 

E’en I, the humblest of her throng, 
Catch some faint echo of her song, 

And, in my wild and artless strain, 
Dream youth’s bright vision’s o'er again. 


Then, lady, come, for dear to me, 
Are visits from the Muse and THEE. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 
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SIGH NOT THUS. 


Oh! sigh not thus, my only dear, 
Sigh not thus, sigh not thus ; 
We’re not alone in sorrow here, 
While thousands feel with us, 

My dear ! 
While thousands feel with us. 


A brighter day shall come, my love ! 
Brighter day, brighter day, 
When every cloud that lowers above 
Shall roll in light away, 
My love ! 
Shall roll in light away. 


Though pearls have deck’d thy bosom fair— 
Sweet to see, sweet to see, 
These tears now lightly sprinkled there, 
Are diamonds all to me, 
My fair! 
Are diamonds all to me. 


Though bright the smile of other hours, 
Bright the smile, bright the smile, 
The fragrance left in faded flowers, 
Is pure as that erewhile, 
My love! 
Is pure as that erewhile. 


Oh, dearest! weep thee not for me— 
On thy breast, on thy breast, 
Still more than ever loving thee, 
How happy F'shall rest, 
My dear! 
How happy I shall rest! 


Yet, yet affection’s in thy tear— 
Let it shine, let it shine ; 
Though doom’d to want and sorrow here, 
I'm rich while thou art mine, 
My dear! 
I'm rich while thou art mine. 


S. or New-Jersey. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SMILE OF GRIEF SUBDUED. 


There is a smile more sweetly bright, 
More dear to friendship’s eye, 
Than the first blush of morning light, 
When promised joy is nigh. 
Sweet smile that beams through sorrow’s tear, 
With what delight ‘tis view'd ! 
It speaks of hope, of banish’d fear, 
The smile of grief subdued. 


Yet ne’er did narrow minded pride 
Invite its sunshine forth, 

And ye whom selfish feelings guide, 
Can never feel its worth : 

But ye who heal a breaking heart, 
And sooth where cares intrude, 

To you this smile shall bliss impart, 
The smile of grief subdued. 


Ye, who but look with pitying eye, 
Or speak in accents kind, 

When sorrow’s sob is heaving high, 
Deserve this charm to find. 

Then may your paths be smooth and gay, 
Ne wounding thorns intrude, 

And may this bliss your cares repay, 


The smile of grief subdued. 
HARRIET, 


ABINET. 


Se ie ——< 





| FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINE1 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 

When round menacing tempests rave, 

| And pallid death, of terrors lave, 

Rides the awful billowy main ; 

When, in tempest, fury driven, 

if Wave on wave plods on to heaven, 

And seem to dash the azure plain :-~: 


Oh! who shall in that angry hour, 
i When pregnant clouds portentous lower, 
Protect the noble Sailor Boy ? 
And be to him a friendly guide, 
Athwart the foaming ocean tide, 
To inspire again the theme of joy 


Who, when the last faint sigh for home 

Is breath'd, and blends in ambient glooun, 
Shall then a brighter hope bestow ; 

And still will shed within his breast, 

One tender ray to make him blest, 
Through all the dread of threat’ning wo 








Be heaven his safe and friendly guide, 

| Athwart the foaming ocean tide, 

i To inspire again the theme of joy ; 

{| Then in the fulness of his soul, 

{| While time with him endures to roll, 

Praise shall employ the Sailor Bo 

F. W. R. 
|| Jan. 15, 1820. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS S—H L***’s. 


It was—but it’s gone, twas the wild wreath of pleasure, 
That Love with his witcheries on my heart threw, 
Every bour embalm'd sweet Elysian treasure, 
As on antelope pinions the gay moments flew. 


My heart felt as light as the gossamer veil, 
Which the warm smile of summer was breathing 
afar ; 
And hope sparkled bright through life's fostering gale, 
For it beam’d on me then like a gay shooting star. 


Qh! it shone o'er my soul like the rock-warning 
phare 
That hangs o’er the deep, when the billows are 
swelling, 
As it beacons the sea-boy through the waves of de- 
spair, 
That tosstheir foam heads from the mermaid’s green 
dwelling. 


In the volume of time, there will ne’er be an hour, 
Like those that over my thorn-path were beaming : 
They were bright as the comet's night-noon-tide of 
power, 
When through the starr’d zenith of heaven ‘twas 
streaming. 


When the phalanx of misery came madly rushing, 
And my soul’s young horizon was clouded with sor- 
row, 
| I gazed on thee, then, as each storm-feeling hushing, 
Hope whisper'd again, ‘‘ thou'lt be happy to-mot- 
row.” 


But the sun of my happiness sank in joy’s west, 





Yet I never will murmur at God’s high bebest, 





| And ne’er o'er the awn of my life will be shining ; 


E’en though despair with my heart’s intertwining. 


pt 





; 
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And if aught that’s unholy e’er bask'd in the strain, 
That from the pure loom of affection was stealing ; 


May the heart that dictated it grovel in pain, 
While from it each joy heaven's hand is concealing. 





Yet { ask not for pardon—the warm rush of feeling, 
Whose ethereal fire had itlumined each vein, 
And taught my young heart at,thy shrine to be kneel- 
ing, : 
Now hath taught it to break—but ne’er worship 
again. 


Suil, as ye are borne down the current of life, 
The warm halo of love may I find you possessing, 
May ‘its rays ne'er be dimm’d by the dark hand of 


While heaven distils you its fragrance of blessing. 


But where, oh! whee, is that wild wreath of plea- 
sure, 
“That fancy was twining with magical fingers, 
It blossom’d and bloom'd—oh! my heart-cherish’d 
treasure, - 
Ne roseat hue on thy faded leaf lingers. 


. 


Yet thereis achaplet high heaven's adorning, 


Can you tell why that cheek, unbedew'd with a tear, 
When the roseat dimples of virtue appear ? 

Can you tell why it glows with such blooming delight, 
Expelling each sorrow, and blushing so bright ? 

Tis Beauty which lends it its crimson so pure 

To vie with the sweetmess which virtues insure. 


Can you tell why that gently arch'd forehead of snow, 








For those whom frail fortune has pass'd by unheed- 
. as wi Stay 
ei nigh Ss eed ear wersty's mang, 
jile a balsam is press’d on each heart that is 
bleeding. 


S. or New-York. 
ii 


¥OR THE LADJES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MUSIC. 


Whence comes that stealing softness o'er my ear, 
Like some kind spirit from the heavenly sphere ? 
ft enters as these gentle tremours roll, 

‘THE heart when this defightful thrill is given, 
Sinks in a placid slecp and dreams of Heaven, 
AS every strain in toaes so soft and clear, 





cheer vs in this dreary vale of wo ; 


For when the just mam sleeps the sleep of death, 
When the soul breathes her first immortal 1 ? 


The harp announces to the unfok ear, 
That life is ended, and that heaven is near. 
- MARTIN. 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Nov. 1820. 


» 0 HARRIET ANGELA, 
Of West-Foint. 


Oh, say, can you tell, by that soul-beaming eye, 

The emblem of genius—the child of the sky ? 

Can you tell why its lustre, as sweetly it plays, 

In its orbit so pure, with diffusion of rays, 

Glows in the heart, and attracts the fond gaze? 
"Tis Beauty's sweet index enlightens the beam, 
And darts through the bosom its glances screne. 








os 


| the writer proceeds as in the subjoined 


Where dark-shaded ringlets luxuriantly flow ? 

Can you tell, why its softness, so lovely and fair, 
Yields not to the furrows of hapless despair? 

‘Tis Beauty, whose blossom, so rich and so warm, 
That brightens around it, and gives it a charm. | 
} 
Can you tell why that smile, which so wantonly plays, | 
O’er those sweet lips of coral where love ever strays? || 
Can you tell why it beams with persuasion so dear, \ 
Inviting each gaze and beguiling eagh fear ? \ 
Tis Beauty, whose softest expression is given, 


To mark every line with the brightness of heaven. || 


] 








And, oh! if there’s aught in this world of deception, |) 

That lends to fair woman the seal of perfection— 

If innocence ever, in modesty bright, 

Can sooth every sorrow, reflect all delight— 

"Tis when beauty and virtue, in sweet emulation, 

Adorn the fair idol of man's adoration. 
OSMOND. 


i _______ 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1821. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Country subscribers are requested, when they re- | 
Mit money, to send such bills as the exchange offices 
will diseount. We are willing to lose a reasonable 
per centage on uncurrent money, but to receive bills 
Sb eeey a TNS, eee wAprO- 


CHARITABLE CONCERT. 


“ The Female Assistance Society,” gratefully acknow- 
ledge the receipt of seventy-seven dollars, and seventy- 
Jive cents, of Samuel Woodworth, Esq. being the neat 
proceeds of a Concert, given for their benefit, by a 
number of gentlemen at the City-Hotel. 

The board of Managers present their thanks to Mrs. 
Holman, and Mrs. Meline, for their generous aid on 

By order of the Board, 
MARY W. MASON, Seeretary. 

- We are happy to learn that the Concert, for ‘the 
benefit of the Female Assistance Society, which was 
got up under the direction of Mr. S. Woodworth, at 
the City-Hotel, on Moriday the 8th inst. produced the 
sum stated in the above Card. The following is an 
Extract of a Letter from a member of the Society to 
Mr. Woodworth, which, together with his We 
have been permitted to publish. After some prelimi- 
nary observations, “including am expfession of thanks, 





EXTRACT. 


“In the discharge of this pleasing duty, permit me 
to mingle my own personal feelings of gratitude, with 
the more formal expression of official thanks. 

By your generous exertions, we shall be enabled 
to continue the labours of the present season, with re- 
newed alacrity and increasing zeal; and while we 
are exploring the comfortiess mansions of poverty, ad- 
ministering to the wants of the destitute, and offering 








—_—— 
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| hopeless disease, we shall often call to mind how deep 
ly we are indebted to your exertions, and offer our fer. 
vent wishes, that you may never lack the consol 
| you are so ready to impart. 

_ We tender you our thanks—feeble, ineffective 4). 


ations 





; bute! But a richer boon awaits your acceptance, j,, 
ithe peace which accompanies acts of mercy, and jn 
| the approving smile of Him who has condescended 
to prescribe our duty by his own exumple, and hassaid 
for our encouragement, ‘ inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’ 

May you, Sir, enjoy, in life, all the happiness you 
are willing to diffuse, and reap the reward of Chris 
tian charity, in life eternal. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 


S. Woopwortn, Esq.” 


ANSWER. 


New- York, Jan. 11, 182}. 

Mapam—To know that my hum! le endeavours to 
be useful, have been attended with some degree of 
success, is of itself a pleasure that can only be aug- 
mented by the approbation of my friends. But from 
the very marked and flattering terms in which you 
have been pleased to express the thanks of the Board 
of Managers of the Female Assistance Society, | have 
derived such pleasing sensations, as [ want language 
to express, 

It would be doing injustice, however, to my feel- 
ings, to permit this opportunity to escape without 
gratefully acknowledging that my late feeble exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity, were only rendered 
efficacious by the talents and services of my friends, 
Messrs. Singleton, Scott, Picket, Ingersoll, and the 
other amateurs associated with us, and more parti- 
eularly by those of Mrs. Holman, and Mrs. Meline, 
who, with their characteristic benevolence, volun- 
teered their aid on this occasion. 

Permit me, madam, most cordially to reciprocate 
your benevolent wishes for my happiness, and believe 
me to be, with sentiments of friendship and respect, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 


8. WOODWORTH. 


The three sons of Hugh Monro, are still to be seen 
at Mr. Munro’s lodging, No. 12 Wall-street—they are 
well worthy the attention of the curious. 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, 
Mr. Thomas Dunton, to Miss Frances Thompsov, 
both of this city. 

At Brooklyn, on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Onderdonk, Mr. Joseph Jewett, of this city, to Miss 
Matilda, daughtep of Mr. William Cornell of Long- 
fstand. ” 


At Norfolk, Capt Edmund P. Kennedy, of the U. 
S. Navy, to Miss Mary. E. Taylor. 

At Charleston, 8.@. on the 7th inst. Mr. James P. 
Seaward, of New-York, to Miss Elizabeth Bering; 
daughter of Mr. John Bering of the former place. 

At Hackensack, N.J. by the Rev. Mr. Romeyn, 
Mr. John Van Nuyden, to Miss Susan Kent. 
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